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EDUCATION FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Unesco’s constitution starts out with the profound 
insight that 
Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed. 


In the “minds of men,” wars may begin because of 
mutual misunderstanding and ignorance among peo- 
ples of different nations. Montaigne once said, 

we call barbarie whatever differs from our own cus- 


” 


toms.” To meet this very problem, Unesco is study- 
ing the social and cultural aspects of migration and 
of mutual understanding between peoples and the 
social and cultural factors that facilitate the proper 
incorporation of immigrants in a new community. 
Such activities are predicated upon the fundamental 
concept that ignorance of other peoples is a crucial 
against them. This is true 
is due to absence of knowl- 


factor in prejudice 
whether the ignorance 
edge or to erroneous belief. 

Confucius said: “The nature of men is identical; 
what divides them is their customs.” If so, then the 
DP program provided the United States with a golden 
opportunity to educate for international understand- 
ing. 

Over one third of a million DPs from almost all 


Events: The Nation’s Schools: Publie and Private; 
The Carnegie Foundation to Initiate Experimental 
Groups in 11 Universities and Colleges; Princeton 


University Receives Grant for Near-Eastern 
Studies; New 


University 


Fellowships in Economies at Yale 


Notes and News 


Recent Publications 





By 
HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 


the countries of Europe have come to the United 
States and have settled all parts of the United 
States. These New Americans are the 
tinuous contact many 


first con- 
communities have 
Therefore, 
DPs can provide a fascinating and useful opportunity 


American 
had in a long time with foreign cultures. 


to develop personalized programs for international 
understanding. 

First, something about the DPs. Who are they? 
Where did they come from? How did they get there? 
What are they like? 

Who are they?—The DPs are the unfinished busi- 
ness of World War II. They are the victims of Nazi 
and Communist totalitarianism. Most of them were 
forced to leave their native lands and now are unable 
to return for fear of religious or political persecution. 
They include also the slave laborers of Hitler and 
the people persecuted by both Hitler and Stalin for 
their religious beliefs. After the 
some eight and a half million such people in Europe. 
UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration) 
quarter million of them to their native lands. 
(International Refugee Organization) 


war, there were 


repatriated about seven and one 
IRO 
resettled over 
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one million into 113 countries in four and a half 
years—about one third of a million in the United 
States. 

Where did they come from?—The DPs came to the 
United States principally from Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, but their native lands include almost all 
the countries of Europe. Predominantly, however, 
they come from nations now under the control of 
the Soviet Union: the Baltic countries, Poland, the 
USSR, the Balkans, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. 

How did they get here?—In 1948 the Congress en- 
acted the Displaced Persons Act, which was amended 
in 1950 and again in 1951. Under its terms a total 
of 400,744 refugees of various categories may be ad- 
mitted into the United States by June 30, 1952. As 
of January 1, 1952, over 336,000 had already been 
visaed for admission into the United States. These 
people have gone into all the 48 states and the terri- 
tories. Some 56 per cent of all of them made their 
first residences in cities of 100,000 or larger popula- 
tion and about 20 per cent in rural areas with a 
population below 2,500 people. 

What are they like?—These people represent a 
cross section of all walks of life. The largest pro- 
portion of them came here as farmers and as skilled 
laborers of various kinds, each such group represent- 
ing 27 per cent of the total arrivals. Fifteen per cent 
were unskilled workers, 8 per cent were service work- 
ers, and 3 per cent were professionals. The rest rep- 
resented the whole range of occupational skills. 

In general, they represent a younger group than 
the American population. Almost one quarter of 
them are children 14 years or younger; a total of 
80 per cent are 44 years or younger. 

They represent a very close approximation of the 
religious distribution of the DPs overseas at the start 
of the program. Of those who have already arrived 
in the United States, 46 per cent are Catholic, 34 per 
cent Protestant and Orthodox, 19 per cent Jewish, 
and one per cent other or unknown (including several 
hundred Buddhists). 

A comparison of the educational attainment of 
DPs with that of the population of the United States 





U.S. 
Population 
Per cent 
Per cent age 25 + 
age 25 + (1947) 


Displaced Persons 
Educational 
Attainment Per cent 
age 5-24 


Some elementary 
Some high school 
College and higher 


68.7 59.2 50.8 


50.3 
16.5 23.8 37.4 
3 


3.4 r, 12. 
None 11.6 af 





brings out some rather surprizing facts. These fig- 
ures must be accepted with caution since they repre- 
sent the aliens’ own evaluation of their educational 
background, given without any basis for comparison. 
Nevertheless, one ean draw several conclusions from 


these figures: (1) the DPs have a good elementary- 
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school base; (2) a substantial number of young DPs 
have had no educational opportunity at all; (3) adult 
education is necessary to compensate a large propor- 
portion of adult DPs for their interrupted secondary- 
school education; and (4) a larger proportion of 
DPs have some college education than is true of the 
population of the United States. 

Against this background, two basic opportunities 
confront the educators of America. The first in- 
volves the DPs themselves and the second involves 
their role in helping to educate Americans for in- 
ternational understanding. 

To the American school system DPs present the 
problem of integrating varied cultures into the Amer- 
ican cultural mosaic. We must understand the spe- 
cial, if only short-lived, difficulties facing the ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school children. They may 
know several languages, but English is not yet their 
forte. They may be older than their classmates, since 
so many children suffered from wartime and postwar 
interruption of their education. The change of edu- 
cational atmosphere requires a period of acclimatiza- 
tion. One simple example: it is a constant source of 
astonishment to Americans to learn how many DPs 
are amazed (and pleased) that there are free public 
schools in the United States. 

The adults, too, merit special attention. There is 
need for sensitivity and direction in developing a spe- 
cialized adult-education program. The plan must be 
flexible enough to serve a curious mixture of people 
with interrupted and curtailed educational attainment 
and of people with the highest professional training 
and reputation. 

The contribution of immigrants to American his- 
tory is an oft-told, but, alas, frequently forgotten, 
tale. In particular, since 1933 we have been fortu- 
nate enough to provide asylum to refugees who in- 
clude the most eminent scholars and men of action 
in their respective fields. Cultural integration of 
such widely diverse groups is a great challenge to our 
schools, 

Nor is any special motivation for school attendance 
required. Appetites for education, American-style, 
have been whetted up by an adult-education program 
established overseas by the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission? 

They all—children and adults—want to forget the 
unnatural kinds of life of concentration and DP 
camps, the impact of which affects not only their 
physical well-being but their attitudes and outlook. 
The schools—together with the churches and other 
civic instrumentalities—ean bring to the DPs the 
sense of “belonging” and of balance which they need 
and want and which ean assist them in becoming part 
of the American community. 

1 See 
1952. 


Rosenfield. The School Executive, February, 
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So much for what the DPs need. What do we— 
whose forebears or who ourselves arrived here on 
earlier boats—need from them? What we need from 
the DPs is cultural, intellectual, and social enrich- 
ment. Here is the second educational opportunity 
opened up before us, education for international un- 
derstanding. The DP program is a natural motiva- 
tion for an effective effort within the United States 
to this end. 

The strength of our New World civilization has 
been our capacity to absorb and benefit from new 
ideas, cultures, and mores. The DP immigration 
brings to our shores the victims of conscious totali- 
tarian onslaughts on the minds and spirits of men. 
Therefore such immigration has special sigaificance 
in the world of ideas and moral values. Furthermore, 
these people come largely from the lands now under 
Soviet domination. The culture, knowledge, and un- 
derstandings of these new arrivals is all the more 
important to us since the travails of our times make 
it imperative that we in the United States understand 
such foreign cultures. 

Suppose we put it this way. The DP program 
provides us with a sort of permanent student-exchange 
program which can work two ways: We can show 
to the New Americans our understanding of democ- 
racy and our capacity to build a high standard of life 
on a philosophy that exalts human rights; the DPs 
can teach us the abiding values of their own cultures, 
open our eyes to the dangerous ways of dictators, and 
help us achieve our goals in the strategy of freedom 
and peace. 

Displaced persons bring to us the rich experience 
of people who have lived in several countries and 
under several forms and philosophies of government. 
They can give to us, in a very personal and dramatic 
way, the warm attachments to democracy of people 
who have witnessed the seamy side of totalitarianism 
of the right and of the left. 
comer has a clearer vision of fundamentals than do 
natives who take human rights and liberties for 
granted. Our national history shows that we have 
benefited from constant reinvigoration by successive 
waves of refugees fleeing from various parts of the 


Sometimes a new- 


Shorter Papers. 
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world. When we, as a country, find ourselves unable 
to profit by such new blood pumped into the body of 
our nation then we shall be suffering from hardening 
of the arteries. 

The DP program can serve, in still another way, as 
a vehicle of education for peace and freedom. It has 
been closely related to UN operations and therefore 
affords an opportunity for illumination of the UN 
itself and its role in preserving and maintaining 
world peace. 

Some 90 per cent of all of UN’s expenditures, apart 
from its banking functions, have gone into refugee 
operations. The problem of the refugee and the vic- 
tim of overpopulation affects the peace and security 
of the whole world. The DP program, therefore, 
affords a clear example of the growing realization in 
international and national circles that, until we re- 
solve these basie questions of human rights and op- 
portunities, we cannot hope for success in the realm 
of international co-operation in intellectual matters. 

In the resettlement of one million refugees, the DP 
program has shown that co-operation among nations 
can solve problems which but a few years ago might 
have looked hopeless. The moral of this pioneering 
effort is clear: International co-operation in the solu- 
tion of refugee problems through migration and 
through economie development in underdeveloped 
areas makes available a new and fuller life to the 
victims of both “hot” and “cold” wars. But this in- 
ternational co-operation only sets the stage for the 
next step, the development of mutual understanding 
among people in the new community. 

The stage is thus set in the United States: One third 
of a million people to be integrated into our society, 
to broaden our cultural and sound vision as we give 
them surcease from flight and fear. In this process 
of mutual aid and mutual self-benefit, the schools 
have a very important role to play. That role can 
no longer be passive. The American school system, 
at all levels, must capitalize upon this opportunity. 
Through the schools, the DP program can contribute 
to enabling the American people to grow in the under- 
standing and wisdom necessary to fulfill our role as 
a leader in the Free World. 





CHICAGO, TEEMING WITH FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 
WENDELL S. Brooks 
Formerly Assistant to the President, 
North Park College, Chicago 


Ir was my privilege some years ago to study com- 
parative philology in a graduate course given by 


Carl Darling Buck at the University of Chicago. His 
was not simply an academic knowledge of the his- 
tory and relationship of languages and of language 
forms. Nor were Dr. Buck’s activities limited to the 
classroom. He knew the languages that were being 
spoken in the daily life of the people of Chicago— 
perhaps the most cosmopolitan city in the world— 
and the approximate extent to which each language 
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was used. In his account on this subject in “The 
Eneyclopedia Britannica” (1913 edition) 
suck reported that there were in Chieago about 
500,000 persons who spoke German; 125,000, Pol- 
ish; 100,000, Swedish; 90,000, Bohemian; 50,000, 
Norwegian; 50,000, Yiddish; 35,000, Dutch; 25,000, 
Italian; 20,000, Danish; 17,000, French, and 12,000, 
Irish (Celtic). Besides these, each of 14 other for- 
eign languages was spoken by than 10,000 


Professor 


more 
persons. 

Karly in the history of the city, leaders in the 
churches recognized the need of providing for varied 
Theological 


linguistic conditions and the Chicago 


Seminary (opened in 1858) included German, Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish “institutes.” 
A missionary from India, home on furlough, be- 
eame concerned for the increasing numbers of for- 
eigners who had settled in Chieago. Calling together 
a company of ministers and other good men and 
women, Elwood M. Wherry exclaimed: : “Why, you 
have a missionary work to do right here in Chicago”! 

Then and there the Chicago Tract Society was 
started This organization has been serving 
the city for more than sixty years by personal work- 


(1889), 


ers who can speak the languages of the folks on 
whom they are calling and then leave with them 
tracts printed in the language that those folks ean 
read and understand. ‘“Americanization’—the mak- 
ing of good citizens—has always been a high aim 
of the society. 

By 1890, three years before the Columbian (World’s 
Fair) Exposition, the population of Chicago had 
passed the million mark and put Chicago in second 
place among the cities of the United States—the rank- 
ing it has held ever since. Foreign-born and children 
of foreign-born parents constitute a considerable pro- 
portion of the population. 

The story goes that the celebrated preacher, Frank 
W. Gunsaulus, made an eloquent plea one Sunday 
morning in behalf of further edueation for under- 
privileged young people, especially the sons of recent 
immigrants to Chicago. One member of his congre- 
gation was so moved that at the elose of service he 
asked his pastor: “Did you really mean what you 
preached this morning”? “Yes indeed, Mr. Armour, 
I meant every word of it.” “Will you devote five 


vears of your life to this project, if I provide the 


money”? “Yes, gladly.” 
That was the Institute of 
Technology (1892), for it was Philip D. Armour who 


founding of Armour 
responded to Dr, Gunsaulus’ plea for better eduea- 
tional facilities especially for our new neighbors of 
foreign speech. 

For many years free evening schools, an integral 
part of the Chicago public-school system, have offered 
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very practical courses and these have been utilized 
mainly by foreigners. 

Some professional educators in their opposition in 
recent years to the study of foreign languages seem 
to be either blind or indifferent to the facts. For 
millions of American youth during the past decade 
have been thrown into various relationships with 
youth of many nationalities and many different 
tongues the world around. And there are many 
cities in all parts of our country with important 
foreign contingents. But Chicago is an outstanding 
foreign center both as to variety and to proportion. 
These foreign populations are so big as to support 
daily newspapers in Czech, Chinese, German, Greek, 
Italian, Polish, Swedish, and Yiddish. According to 
the 1949 edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica there 
are now more than 42 national and racial organiza- 
tions of one kind or another which maintain secre- 
tariats in the district. The largest, most 
completely organized, and politically influential na- 
tional groups, are the Germans and Irish, now very 
much “Americanized.” Others are Poles, Swedes, 
Czechs, Italians, and Yiddish-speaking Jews. There 
are still some 40 or more languages spoken in Chi- 
cago, and many sections of the city are to all prac- 


business 


tical purposes foreign quarters. 


THE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY NOW 150 YEARS OLD 


Sipney Forman 
Sesquicentennial Historian, United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


Members of the educational profession have fre- 
quently looked upon the United States Military 
Academy as being quite unique and separate, almost 
exclusive in its character, as compared to the colleges 
of the country. This may be noted in recent studies 
in the history of higher education which have made 
only a passing reference to the Military Academy, if 
they mentioned it at all. The academy has been 
looked upon as being outside of the main stream of 
development of American higher edueation, perhaps 
because the West Point school is a Federal institution, 
perhaps because its academic staff is traditionally 
drawn from among its own graduates who are Army 
officers, or perhaps because as the national Military 
Academy its professional objective differs from that 
of the American college. 

That a differentiation beween the Military Academy 
and the modern liberal-arts college is more apparent 
than real ean be understood upon a scrutiny of the 
impulses which gave rise to the founding of the Mili- 
tary Academy 150 years ago, the same impulses which 
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gave rise to the founding of many, if not most, of the 
existing American colleges. 

The plans and pleas for a military academy from a 
military viewpoint have been frequently cited. Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Knox, and John Adams recom- 
mended such an institution as an essential device to 
sustain American military policy which called for a 
highly trained cadre to lead a relatively small standing 
army. Military need, however, only partially ex- 
plains the founding of the Military Academy in the 
peaceful year of 1802. 
believe that the needs of American education from 
the viewpoint of, the educators was an even more 
powerful incitement to action. 


There are many reasons to 


A call for establishing a military academy came 
from the early critics of the traditional liberal-arts 
There were a number of educational reform- 
ers who, before 1802, sought to fulfill the needs of 


course. 


contemporary American life by a nationally sponsored 
university with a new kind of curriculum: a school 
which would teach the mathematical and physical 
sciences and their application to the problems of mili- 
tary technology, as well as to the problems of agri- 
culture, industry, and the means of internal communi- 
eation.!. In 1787 Benjamin Rush, the philosopher- 
cliemist of Philadelphia, recommended that a Federal 
university be organized. For purposes of military 
instruction, an instructor would be employed “to teach 
gunnery, fortification, and everything connected with 
defensive and offensive war.”? He felt that such an 
institution was essential to American sovereignty. 
Independence was won by war, he wrote, but the 
Revolution wouid not be completed until national edu- 
vational institutions were established. 

A widely circulated plan of 1788, attributed to the 
same Benjamin Rush, proposed that a Federal uni- 
versity include in its curriculum mathematies, natural 
philosophy, and chemistry applicable to the principles 
Let Europe concern itself with 
“Hebrew points, Greek particles, or the accent and 
quantity of the Roman language,” ran his ridicule of 
the classical curriculum. According to his plan, the 
new type of school was to base itself on the needs of 


and practice of war. 


national development. 


In 1798 Benjamin H. Latrobe, best known as the 
architect of the Capitol at Washington, in a letter of 
comment on the regulations of the Charleston Acad- 
emy, wrote in the spirit of the educational reformers 
of his time when he criticized the classical texts used 
He also expressed the 
opinion that in a republic education should be appli- 


in schools as “useless works.” 


1G. B. Goode. Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association, 1889 (Washington, 1890), pp. 53-161. 
2 Ibid., p. 131. 
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cable “to the common transactions of life.”* Edueca- 
tion, according to his views should properly include 
military training. Other instances of similar reason- 
ing may be cited. Two years later Latrobe was called 
upon to draw the architectural plans for the national 
military academy. 

Rush and Latrobe were only two of many critics 
who sought to adjust education to the rise of modern 
science, national states, and national armies. The 
new political and social conditions’ which followed the 
disintegration of feudalism gave, rise to many re- 
formers who demanded both a new type of college and 
national military schools. Some of the proponents of 
the new learning who appreciated the kinship between 
military technology and the mathematical and physical 
sciences frequently recommended that they be taught 
The evidence for such a conclusion 
is most pointed in a plan for a school devised in Eng- 
land by Sir Humphrey Gilbert for Queen Elizabeth as 
early as 1570. He urged the organization of an in- 
stitution that would break away from the scholastic 
teachings of Oxford and Cambridge to introduce the 
In his 
“Whereas in the universities men study 


in the one school. 


new sciences and their military applications. 
own words: 
onely schole learninges, in this Academy they shall 
study matters of accion meet for present practize, 
both of peace and warre.”* It was precisely this 
spirit which influenced men like Franklin and Jeffer- 
son in the founding of the University of Pennsylvania 
It was precisely 
the same spirit which led some educational reformers 
to lend their support to the founding of the United 
States Military Academy, and others like Ticknor, 
Emerson, Lindsley, Wayland, Eliot, Mann, Gilman, 
the Barnards, Harper, and Compton to exhibit a 
friendly interest in its development through the years. 

The bill which Thomas Jefferson signed on March 
16, 1802, establishing the United States Military 
Academy, also established a far-reaching precedent 
for Federal expenditure for education, an effective 
argument for the founding of many state colleges, and 


and the University of Virginia. 


one of the impulses for the passage of the momentous 
Morrill Land-Grant Act of 1862.5 

In the history of American education, the character 
of the United States Military Academy, now 150 
years old, can be comprehended only if it is considered 
as an integral component of the modern American col- 
lege system, and its course as a supplement to the 
American college curriculum. 

3B. H. Latrobe, ‘‘The Journal of Latrobe’’ 
York, 1905), p. 81. 
28, 1798. 

4 ‘Queen Elizabethes Achademy,’’ Early English Text 
Society, Extra Series, No. VIII, 1869, p. 10. 

5 J. F. Hopkins, ‘‘The University of Kentucky’’ (Lex- 
ington, 1951), p. 56; A. Nevins, ‘‘Illinois’’ (New York, 
1917), pp. 20-21. 


(New 
Letter to Ferdinand Fairfax, May 
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EDUCATION FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS’ 


OnE of the truly gratifying developments in Amer- 
ican education is the increasing tendency on the part 
of the various professions to re-examine without self- 
delusion their educational aims, methods, and cur- 
ricula. In many cases this procedure involves the 
employment of the services of persons outside the 
profession who can view internal educational prob- 
lems with proper detachment. If nothing as devas- 
tating as the justly famous Carnegie Foundation 
Bulletin No. 4, which was issued in 1910 and which 
saused the reconstruction of medical education, has 
emerged from the numerous self-surveys and other 
examinations of professional education, it may be 
due to the fact that the professions have made such 
progress that another revolutionary revelation ap- 
pears unthinkable. Most of the writings reviewed in 
the following pages represent attempts at frank ap- 
praisal and genuine desire for improvement. 

An out-of-the-ordinary volume, “Education for 
Professional Responsibility,” a record of an inter- 
professional conference in April, 1948, at Buck Hill 
Falls (Pa.), provides stimulating discussions of prob- 
lems which are common to many major areas of pro- 
fessional education. Spokesmen for divinity, medi- 
cine, business, law, and engineering exchange views 
on their respective objectives, content and methods, 
and relations to man and society. It is refreshing 
to find that these specialists show considerable con- 
cern for general education (¢.g., pp. 41, 62), self- 
education (p. 29), “fundamental rather than narrow 


specialized preparation” (p. 55), social-humanistic 


studies on the undergraduate level (p. 178), and the 
persistence of the scholarly attitude throughout life 
(p. 122). Perhaps the tenor of the conference may 
be summed up in the Elliott Dunlap 
Smith, provost, Carnegie Institute of Technology: 
“In general as in professional edueation it is harm- 
ful to attempt to teach the student all the data and 
“Tn the humanistic and 


remarks of 


technique we can” (p. 193). 
social as well as in the professional fields, what is 
important for the student to possess on graduation 
is not immediate knowledge but the ability to acquire 
the knowledge that he needs at the time when he 
needs it.” These wise words ought to serve as guid- 
ing principles for the educators of all professions. 

The aim of “Predicting Suecess in Professional 
Schools,” a report produced’ by a subcommittee of 

1 For a discussion of the literature, 1944-48, see W. W. 


Brickman, ‘‘ Professional Edueation,’’ SCHOOL AND So- 
creTy, 67: 168-75, February 28, 1948. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
the Committee on Student Personnel Work of the 
American Council on Education, is to furnish infor- 
mation of aid to guidance counselors. This study, 
prepared by Dewey B. Stuit, dean, State University 
of Iowa, and others, stems from the need to assemble 
various researches and to determine the best answers 
to the problem of forecasting suecess or failure in 
professional education. In addition to some basic, 
and at times excessively abbreviated, data on pro- 
fessional training programs and admission require- 
ments, the volume summarizes handily previous pre- 
dictive studies in engineering, law, medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, music, agriculture, and teaching. Each chap- 
ter ends with a list of implications of the studies 
analyzed for counseling and a generous bibliography. 

The different factors responsible for the slow prog- 
ress of the Negroes in professional work are explored 
by Ambrose Caliver, assistant to the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, in the bulletin, “Education of 
Negro Leaders.” Dr. Caliver, who has done much 
research on the higher education of Negroes, dis- 
eusses racial, regional, and national influences pro- 
moting or retarding the Negro’s road to graduate and 
professional study. He presents statistical tables and 
graphs which prove beyond doubt that the path to 
His 
final recommendations offer reasonable and concrete 
programs of action for the rectification of the condi- 
tions which prevent the development of Negro pro- 
fessional leadership. 

The greater portion of the fifth part of “The Uni- 
versity of Michigan: An Encyclopedic Survey,” edited 
by Wilfred B. Shaw, is given over to historical 
sketches of the various departments of the Medical 
School. These often contain items of interest inter- 
spersed among many pages of dull description. Thus, 
one is informed that prospective physicians a century 
ago were required to compose an original thesis, but 
had the choice of writing in English, German, French, 
or Latin. Along with other contemporary institu- 
tions, Michigan’s medical school was hard-pressed for 
realistic visual aids in the teaching of anatomy; and 
on one oceasion the citizens of Ann Arbor, suspecting 
not without reason that the undergraduates were 
inclined toward ghoulishness, had to be forcibly dis- 
suaded from their arson-minded attitude toward the 
medical building. The remainder of this work con- 
tains accounts of the university hospital, the school 


improvement is strewn with many difficulties. 
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of nursing, and other medical divisions, and an all- 
too-brief résumé of the law school. 

In commemoration of the centenary of the New 
York Academy of Medicine in 1947, a conference of 
prominent physicians and medical educators, together 
with individuals outside the profession, contributed 
papers discussing “Trends in Medical Education.” 
Edited by Mahlon Ashford, M.D., this volume deals 
with premedical education and the selection of med- 
ical students, undergraduate medical education, medi- 
cal schooling of interns and residents, graduate medi- 
val training, the education of the general practitioner, 
and group and community medical service. Both the 
papers and the discussions cover the field compre- 
hensively. It is noteworthy that attention is paid 
to the general education of the doctor and to the im- 
portance of his maintaining intellectual and social- 
civic interests, 

There can be no doubt that the “History of the 
Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia: 1850-1950,” by Gulielma Fell Alsop, M.D., is a 
labor of love. An alumna of “the first medical college 
for women in the history of education” and currently 
“the only medical college for women in America” (p. 
vil), the author describes the background of women 
in society and education, as well as the struggle of 
the woman physician against the opposition of society. 
She is evidently enamored of the great-woman theory 
of historical writing, since she stresses the work of 
the deans of the college. The source materials are 
largely of the secondary type, particularly two earlier 
college histories, one of them unpublished. 
is made of the addresses of the key persons in the past 
of the college. In the main, Dr. Alsop’s history 
should be of greater significance to her fellow- 
alumnae than to the educational historian. 

For some years now, the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia has been issuing mimeographed studies on sev- 
eral aspects of medical education.2. Two recent re- 
ports by Archer W. Hurd, director of the college's 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, are of 
more than passing interest. “Problems of Collegiate 
Success or Failure with Particular Reference to Pro- 
fessional Schools of Medicine” is chiefly an examina- 
tion of the academic development of the freshman 
class of 1948-49, with appropriate case studies. Dr. 
Hurd is most careful in formulating his conclusions, 
some of which are the following: Northern institu- 
tions usually supply a larger per cent of superior 
students than the southern ones do; there is “a very 
slight tendency” for arts graduates and nondegree 


Much use 


2 Other writings on medical education and allied areas 
include G. St. J. Perrott, chairman, ‘‘ Edueation for the 
Health Services,’’ Legislative Document (1948), No. 32 
(Albany, N. Y.: Williams, 1948); and ‘‘Report of the 
Committee on Medical Education Centers’’ (Albany: 
State University of New York, 1949). 
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students to be among the superior students; “there is 
a slight tendency for science-degree students to place 
in greater percentage in the failing group” (p. 39); 
aptitude-test results are the best single criterion in 
distinguishing between failing and superior students; 
“there is some tendency for nondegree students in the 
failing group to have a greater number of premedical 
credits than those in the superior group” (p. 98); 
and premedical college grades and courses taken ean- 
not be depended upon to indicate ability and apti- 
tude in medical school work” (ibid.). “Faetors In- 
fluencing Student Success in Medical Education” is 
Here Dr. Hurd’s 
For in- 


a continuation of the preceding. 
conclusions are also deserving of thought. 
stance, on the basis of his results, he raises the ques- 
tion whether the medical student’s deficiency in spell- 
ing and written expression may not also be indica- 
tive of carelessness or weakness in the reading of 


medical literature. He is certain that the correct com- 


munication of ideas is of great importance in the work 
of the doctor; hence he feels that language compe- 
tence should play a greater role in the selection of 


medical students. 

Recently, The New York Times published the re- 
sults of a national survey which revealed a serious 
shortage of nurses, with the situation growing worse 
in that enrollments in schools of nursing are dropping 
(March 3, 1952). 
works on nursing edueation which shed some light 


Appropriately, there are several 


on the problem, even if they do not address them- 
selves specifically to it. But first let something be 
said about an historical work, Abby H. Woolsey’s 
“A Century of Nursing,” a reprint of a report first 
This is an effort at comparative nurs- 
ing education with historical backgrounds. The au- 
thor, a volunteer nurse in the Civil War, visited 
Europe and devoted her attention to the hospital 
schools of France, Germany, Russia, Switzerland, 
Italy, England, and the U.S.A. She was unabashed 
about quoting directly from the French (p. 13) and 
citing German writings (pp. 40-41), a practice which 
has unhappily fallen into desuetude not only among 
the nursing educators,? but also among the teachers 
of teachers. What the republication of this book, 
which also includes a chapter on the founding of the 
Bellevue Training School for Nurses,‘ indicates is that 
to a degree not 


issued in 1876. 


the nurses are historically minded 
attained by other professions. 

If anyone can be expected to speak with authority 
about the status and prospects of most professions 
it is Esther Lucile Brown, director, department of 


3Cf., M. Goodnow, ‘‘Outlines of Nursing History’’ 
(Philadelphia: Saunders, 1933) and I. M. Stewart, ‘‘ The 
Education of Nurses’’ (New York: Maemillan, 1943). 

4 Reprinted from Elizabeth C. Hobson, ‘‘ Recollections 
of a Happy Life’’ (New York: Putnam, 1916). 
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studies in the professions, Russell Sage Foundation. 
Author of reports on the professions of social work, 
engineering, medicine, law, and nursing, Dr. Brown 
returns to the last-named with her eminently readable 
“Nursing for the Future.” After visiting 50 schools 
of nursing throughout the country, she was able to 
write an appraisal of the possibilities of the extension 
of health services, the professional nurse, and the 
practical and the graduate bedside nurse. No one 
can accuse her of trying to flatter her nursing ad- 
visory committee after reading her trenchant criti- 
cisms of nursing and nursing education (pp. 48-49, 
51, 56-58, 76-77, etc.). When she describes a school 
as “miserable” (p. 18) or brings evidence that sug- 
gests that “a great many schools of nursing should 
be closed immediately” (p. 109), one is forced to 
think of Flexner, even if Dr. Brown’s 
are hardly as complete or as specific as his were. 


pase studies 


Her experiences in surveying other professions, espe- 
cially engineering, stand her in good stead when it 
comes to making recommendations for raising nurs- 
ing education from the subprofessional status in which 
most of it still lingers. Basically, she advocates the 
integration of general education and _ professional 
training, but her description of the process seems to 
disclose concurrent rather than integrative learning. 
Be that as it may, the nursing profession has in Dr. 
Brown’s book a definite, reliable blueprint which is 
likely to affect nursing education for some years to 
come. 

On a more limited seale, Helen Nahm, director, 
division of nursing education, Duke University, under- 
took “An Evaluation of Seleeted Schools of Nursing 
with Respect to Certain Edueational Objectives.” 
This study, apparently made for the doctorate, con- 
cerns 428 seniors in three collegiate and nine hos- 
What Dr. 


Nahm sought to determine was the students’ satis- 


pital schools of nursing in Minnesota. 


faction with nursing, their interest in current issues, 
extent of adjustment as individuals, interest in socio- 
cultural-recreational demo- 
eratic ideas and practices, and ability to apply mental 
hygiene to patients. 


activities, adherence to 
Her tests and questionnaire 
vielded statistical data, all of which add up to the 
conelusion that, “if selected objectives are to be 
achieved to an extent whieh would seem desirable, 
a number of changes need to made in schools of nurs- 
(p. 76). If Dr. Brown is right, then Dr. Nahm 
appears to be shadow-boxing. 


j eo” 
ing 


A program for the preparation of a new type of 
worker with semiprofessional or technical training, 
together with plans for preparing nurses with tech- 
nical function and nursing educators to train such 


5 Current information and statistics of the profession 
may be found in the annual ‘‘Facts about Nursing,’’ 
published by the American Nurses’ Association, New 
York 16. 
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persons, is presented in “The Education of Nursing 
Technicians,”® by Mildred L. Montag, assistant pro- 
fessor of nursing education, Teachers College (Co- 
lumbia). This Ed.D. project at the college under R. 
Louise MeManus offers concrete directions and course 
content for a two-year sequence of study on the 
junior-college level. It is not hard to understand 
why, when treating the training of nursing educators 
for her new program, she offers as a model the pro- 
gram in force at her own institution. 

It is not economical of space to analyze at length 
“Guiding Learning Experience: Principles of Pro- 
gressive Education Applied to Nursing Education,” 
by Maude B. Muse, R.N., former associate professor 
of nursing edueation at Columbia’s Teachers College 
and author of a textbook on psychology for nurses. 
While undoubtedly useful as a methods text for the 
prospective and the professional nursing educator, 
this volume unfortunately propounds Progressivism 
while constantly trampling, with the usual violence 
to the facts, upon traditionalism. The historical 
background of traditional education, skimpy as it is, 
abounds with misinformation and misinterpretation 
(pp. 8-11) and is derived from such unimpeachable 
authorities as a history of nursing, an orientation 
text for teachers, and Miss Muse’s own work on psy- 
Considering her inclination toward clichés 
(e.g., pp. 78, 169) and her continual carelessness with 
proper names (e.g., pp. 70-73, 129, 247, 324, 598- 
600), she might have profited by adopting some of 


chology. 


the old-fashioned virtues of non-Progressive educa- 
tion. (It should be added that some of the misspell- 
ings distort the names beyond recognition and even 
a Progressive educator, A. Gordon Melvin, is not 
spared, p. 292). The author might have been as 
circumspect about the foundations of her educational 
philosophy as she is about her psychology. Apart 
from the eriticisms enumerated, the book shows the 
qualities of comprehensiveness and up-to-dateness in 
its exposition of teaching methods. 

There were few first-rate institutions for the study 
of civil engineering in the United States prior to the 
Civil War. “West Point: A History of the United 
States Military Academy,” by Sidney Forman, acad- 
emy archivist, narrates the origin and development 
of a school which was alone in its field until 1835. 
Apparently a Ph.D. thesis at Columbia University 
under John A. Krout, this competently produced and 
interestingly written volume is probably the first effort 
at academy historiography by a professionally trained 
historian who comes to his task with a minimum of 
bias. Starting with the Urgeschichte shortly after the 
establishment of the new republic, Dr. Forman points 


6 For another work on a specialized phase of nursing 
education, see ‘Practical Nursing Curriculum,’’ Misc. 
No. 11, U. S. Office of Edueation (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950). 
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out that the Congressional law of March 16, 1802, 
which established the academy was founded upon the 
military experience of the Revolution, reflected the 
views of Washington and other national leaders, and 
constituted ‘an important achievement of the Jeffer- 
sonian administration” (p.19). Aptly enough, proper 
(1817-33) of 
Superintendent Sylvanus Thayer, the “Father” of 
West Point (p. 215), who organized the academic pro- 
gram and introduced the institutional spirit of “im- 
partial justice, rigid, uncompromising honesty, 


stress is laid on the administration 


and 


literal, unquestioning obedience to order” (p. 49). 


Dr. Forman has made use of official records and 
numerous private letters, especially those written by 
cadets about academy life. He frequently compares 
conditions with those at other contemporary colleges 
and does not shrink from criticism (p. 199). More 
material might have been presented on the curriculum 
(e.g., pp. 138-39), even at the expense of the in- 
evitable but colorful details (pp. 71-72, 144, 147-50) 
and the lists of names (pp. 140, 157). But these are 
relatively minor lapses in a scientifically sound ac- 
count of a significant first effort in American engi- 
neering and military education. 

Color and verve, with respect to the same institu- 
tion, are supplied in “Men of West Point,” by Colonel 
R. Ernest Dupuy (Ret.). The accent of this treatise 
on the officers trained by the academy is on the years 
after World War I, although the subtitle states that 
the work surveys “the first 150 years” of the school. 
Intended for the author’s fellow-alumni-at-arms, it is 
hardly surprising to find considerable detail of these 
In the light 
of events publicized when the book was in press, it 


professional soldiers’ battle experiences. 


is ironic to read in the final chapter, which points 
up Sylvanus Thayer’s lasting contribution to the aead- 
emy, the observation that “no words can ever convey 
the full flavor of this code unique in the history of 
education: The Honor System is a code of ethics 
which permits two roommates to take exactly the 
same examination on two different days, yet prevents 
the earlier examinee from discussing his experience 
in any manner whatsoever with the man yet to take 
the test” (pp. 451-52). Colonel Dupuy’s sesquicen- 
tennial tribute to the academy, above-average as it 
is in comparison with similar publications on ae- 
count of its careful composition and adequate docu- 
mentation, will prove to be as useful to the alumnus 
as Dr. Forman’s is to the historian. 

The subtitle of “The Development of Professional 
Education,” by Robert E. Doherty, late president of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, is more accurate in 
describing the booklet’s content than the title itself. 
Actually, this is a collection of extracts from articles 
and addresses, 1936-50, on the principles underlying 
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engineering education’ at the author’s institution. 
But some justification may be found for the broader 
title because Dr. Doherty enunciated thoughts, even 
if somewhat repetitiously, which are instructive, not 
only for the engineering educators, but for leaders 
in other branches of education as well. There is 
sufficient emphasis on the humanistic-social element 
in the future engineer’s course of study, with special 
insistence on “the discipline of good, clear, well-or- 
ganized English” (p. 28). Dr. Doherty’s view may 
be erystallized in the Goethean expression that the 
function of the technical school is “training students 
to become engineers” (p. 22), not the training of 
engineers. Education, including professional educa- 
tion, should be a lifelong process, in other words. 

Reports of the work of other engineering colleges 
show similar coneern for the general background of 
the future technical expert. In “Trends in Engineer- 
ing Education” James K. Finch, dean emeritus of 
Columbia University’s School of Engineering, reviews 
the past of engineering education in the United States 
and at his own school before embarking upon a rea- 
soned analysis of the curriculum, the student, grad- 
uate training, research policies, and other problems. 
Dean Finch devotes much thought to the nature and 
place of general education in the engineering pro- 
gram. “Report of the Committee on Educational 
Survey to the Faculty of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology” is an effectively presented study of 
aims and programs. Here too are historical sketches 
and concrete presentations of plans for the future. 
Most impressive is the proposed humanities program 
which comprises courses in the history of ideas, area 
studies, and international relations. 

The field of engineering education is rich in mean- 
ingful reading matter. For example, “A Survey of 
Cooperative Engineering Education,” by Henry H. 
Armsby, U. S. Office of Education, is a clear state- 
ment of the facts and figures associated with the rise 
and spread of the plan of university-industry co- 
This 
program was initiated in 1906 by Professor (later 
Dean) Herman Schneider of the University of Cin- 


operation in the practical training of engineers. 


cinnati, and it has been since adopted by many other 
colleges. Armsby’s bulletin presents a full picture of 
the current status of this type of engineering train- 
ing. According to a report of the Sub-Committee on 
Student Development, Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, “The Most Desirable Per- 


, 


sonal Characteristics” of the young engineer are in- 
telligence, dependability, organizational acceptability, 
energy, emotional acceptability, and physical accept- 
ability, in that order. This ranking is substantially 

7 F. C. Hockema, ‘‘A Study of Higher Education for 
Engineers,’’ Ed.D. thesis, Indiana University (Lafayette, 
Ind.: Purdue University, [1947?]) is not a strong study 
in this area. 
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the same for engineering executives, as well as for 
engineering school administrators, faculty, and stu- 
dents. The only significant dissent appears to be 
with reference to the functions of sales and distri- 
bution personnel, where energy and physical accept- 
ability are three and two notches, respectively, above 
intelligence. A longer publication of the ECPD,’ “A 
Professional Guide for Junior Engineers,” by Wil- 
liam KE. Wickenden, former president of the Case 
Institute of Technology, summarizes the status of 
the profession for the young engineer, This interest- 
ing booklet contains a dash of history, a candid state- 
ment of problems confronting the new engineer, a 
code of ethics, and a strong exhortation for continued 
cultural interests. “What we may hope is that engi- 
neers may be found in full proportions, when com- 
pared with any other educated groups, among those 
who read sound books, see good plays performed, 
attend the best musical events, frequent art exhibi- 
tions, and give ear and voice to the best ideas being 
discussed” (p. 46). The appended reading list, de- 
spite certain limitations, is nonetheless a highly useful 
guide “to proper and competent sources of cultural 
and intellectual fields outside of the specifie pro- 
fession” (p. 48). Other professions, including the 
pedagogical, might well take note of this cultural 
concern, 

“Art Professions in the United States,” edited by 
Elizabeth McCausland, art historian, Royal B. Far- 
the Rhode Island 
School of Design, and Dana P. Vaughan, dean, Cooper 
Union Art School, explores “professional art edu- 


num, former vice-president of 


eation in relation to art employment, from the points 
of view of art educators, art school alumni and em- 
ployers in art fields” (p.9). The information gleaned 
from the standards and practices of 80 art schools 
and from those prevailing at Cooper Union, plus that 
from the numerous questionnaires, yields much value 
for the guidance of persons interested in the various 
aspects of the art profession. 

What the colleges should do to prepare personnel 
for government service in this country and abroad,® 
with some comparison to British practices, is dis- 
cussed with some fullness in “The Publie Service and 
University Education,” a series of papers by edu- 
ators, government officials, and diplomats, published 
under the editorship of Joseph E. McLean, lecturer 
on politics, Princeton University. Some of the eon- 
tributors are specifie enough to demand training in 
languages (p. 117) and in the historical discipline 
(p. 134) for persons preparing for the diplomatic 

8 See also the annual reports of the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development, New York 36. 

®See also J. S. Toner, editor, ‘‘ Educational Prepara- 
tion for Public Administration: 1948-49’’ Chicago: Pub 
lie Administration Service, (1948) for brief descriptions 
of university programs. 
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service. And let these suggestions not be regarded 
as self-evident and hence unnecessary. 

The voluminous report, “Social Work Education 
in the United States,” by Ernest V. Hollis, chief of 
college administration, U. S. Office of Education, and 
Alice L, Taylor, training consultant in the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, FSA, is a meticulous analysis 
of the past and present and a careful look into the 
future. This document aims “to establish some bench 
marks in the field of social-work education that the 
profession and university officials can use in charting 
a course for the next two or three decades” (p. xi). 
Commissioned by the: National Council on Social 
Work Edueation, it is by no means a ease study in 
flattery. In point of fact, the authors constantly 
remind the reader that the field is still in its “early 
adolescence” (p. 110) and that there is much to be 
done before it can be said to have arrived. The task 
of attaining professional maturity involves the creation 
of first-rate schools of social work to provide training 
for the scores of positions (pp. 60-63) in social work. 
Hollis and Taylor, who derived their data from con- 
ferences, interviews, and written inquiries, have pre- 
pared a significant study which will enable the sociail- 
work educators to do much soul-searching. Not the 
least important aspect of this report is the high-light- 
ing of the role of general education in the preparation 
of the undergraduate. Those desiring to familiarize 
themselves with the status of social work education 
the world over will do well to consult “Training for 
Social Work: An International Survey,” published 
by the UN. About half of this reference work con- 
sists of descriptive summaries of 41 schools of social 
work located in many countries, while most of the 
remaining content provides the basis for the compara- 
tive analysis of objectives, administration, and eur- 
riculum, 

“Training in Clinical Psychology,” edited by Victor 
C. Raimy, University of Colorado, is a report of a 
conference on graduate education in an area which has 
been developing “into a profession with some status 
in the mental health field” (p. 6). Little appears to 
have been omitted from this comprehensive review 
of the preparation of specialists in clinical psychol- 
ogy,?° but one does not get a clear-cut and defensible 
rationale for the differentiation of clinical psychology 
from psychology as a separate profession. The re- 
port reveals much insight into the importance of re- 
search (pp. 82-84) and some disturbing shortsighted- 
ness bordering on professional isolationism with re- 
gard to the reading of foreign languages. 

A full-scale review of the current status of the 
librarian as a professional person is furnished in a 


volume appearing under the auspices of the Public 


10See also ‘‘Training of Psychological Counselors’’ 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1950). 
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Library Inquiry and entitled “The Public Librarian.” 
Written by Alice I. Bryan, assistant professor of li- 
brary service at Columbia University, this report also 
includes a sizable section (pp. 299-425) on the edu- 
cation of librarians by Robert D. Leigh, director of 
the PLI. The bases for the conclusions about the 
nature, organization, supervision, and training of the 
library personnel'! were the responses by over 2,000 
librarians, descriptions of the administration of 58 
libraries, and summaries of the curricula of 34 library 
The results indicate that “librarianship as 
a profession with uniform standards of formal train- 


schools. 


ing and a common definition of duties does not exist” 
(p. 433). 
frank statement, but the authors also furnish some 
reasonable recommendations for raising the level of 
the profession. The danger of this type of research 
is that the practitioners themselves may not always 
be in the best position to appraise their own status 
outside the pro- 


There is ample evidence to support this 


and training without checks from 
fession. 

It is evident that more and more professions, new 
and old, are resorting to self-critical examinations to 


bring about improvement and raising of standards 
of service, and this is as it should be. 
this tendency continues, there can be little fear about 


So long as 


professional stagnation. It is to be hoped, moreover. 
that the visible trend toward emphasis on the role of 
general education—that is, the humanities, the social 
and natural sciences, the arts, and the reflective dis- 
ciplines—will be maintained. Only in this way ean 
come the realization of the truth propounded in an- 
cient times by Vitruvius that one cannot be a real 
professional man without a liberal education. This 
is a lesson that is still to be learned by the peda- 


rogical profession. 
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A. H. Woolsey. ‘‘A Century of Nursing.’’ New York: 
Putnam, 1950. Pp. v, 172, [15]. 


‘*The Development of Professional Edu 


Pp. 58. 


York: 
$5.00. 
Pitts- 


weess in 


of Nursing Tech- 
Pp. xiii, 146. 


‘*Guiding Learning Experience: Principles 
Nducation Applied to Nursing Educa- 
Pp. xv, 617. 
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THE NATION’S SCHOOLS: 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 

Tue discussions of the status of private schools 
which took place at the recent meeting in Boston of 
the American Association of School Administrators 
point to the need of devoting more attention to the 
study of the polities of education or, in other words, 
of the relation of the state to education. There seems 
to prevail an atmosphere of critical resentment against 
private schools as though they have no right to exist. 
The general charge that is leveled against private 
schools, whether they serve the needs of a religious 
group or cater to the children of an economie class 
that can afford to pay high fees, is that they are 
divisive. So far no evidence of such divisiveness has 
been produced, certainly not nearly as much evidence 
as is to be found in studies made by Lloyd Warner and 
his colleagues of the divisive effect of socioeconomie 
conditions upon the kind of course pursued, partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities, and the friends 
made by pupils in publie high schools. If schools are 
divisive simply because they are private, then the same 
may be said of colleges and universities that are not 


tux-supported. It is a gross error to. believe that the 


attainment of the ideals of democracy is dependent 


upon uniformity of educational institutions. What 
inatters is the spirit that dominates the aims that they 
seek to attain, whether they are public or private. 

The state has the right in the public interest and 
in the interest of producing an enlightened citizenry 
to compel parents to send their children to school and 
to keep them there up to the preseribed leaving age. 
In a democracy, however, parents must have the right 
to send their children to schools of their own choice, 
but only if they wish to do so at their own expense. 
In other words, parents may send their children to 
publie, tax-maintained schools or to fee-paying pri- 
vate schools or schools maintained in other ways than 
by public taxation, But having made the choice of 
a private school neither parents nor groups may 
claim support from the state, since the double tax 
burden which is sometimes put forward as an argu- 
ment for public assistance is voluntarily assumed. 

It is a naive concept of social forees that places 
the responsibility for creating prejudices and intoler- 
ance upon any kind of private schools or that publie- 
school education makes for that unity that transcends 
other divisive influences. Since, however, the state 
has the right to make education compulsory, it should 
exercise the correlative duty to see that such eduea- 
tion, whether given in publie or in private schools, 
meets certain accepted standards of quality and that 


would include education in ideals of conduct and be- 
havior common to all citizens. The decision in the 
Oregon case laid it down that the state cannot set up 
a monopoly in education, and only the totalitarian 
state would insist on attendance in one kind of school 
alone. But the state should have the right of entry to 
private schools if there is any suspicion of divisive- 
ness that threatens public interest.—I. L. K. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION TO INITIATE 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS IN 11 UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

A FOUR-YEAR experiment to improve basic planning 
for higher education through increased faculty par- 
ticipation will be launched by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. Faculty com- 
mittees devoted to “educational inquiry” are being set 
up in the following universities and colleges in the 
United States and Canada: Brown University (Provi- 
denee, R. I.), Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), 
Kansas State College (Manhattan), Princeton Uni- 
versity, Queen’s University (Kingston, Ont.), Rice 
Institute (Houston, Tex.), Stanford University, Union 
College (Schenectady, N. Y.), the University of Mis- 
souri, Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), and 
the College of Wooster (Ohio). 

The president of each co-operating institution is 
being asked to appoint from his faculty a committee 
of educational inquiry of from three to five persons 
“regularly engaged in classroom teaching and pri- 
marily of associate- and assistant-professorial rank.” 
The foundation is making a grant of $4,000 to each 
participating institution to cover the incidental ex- 
penses of the committee. Each of the committees will 
undertake the following tasks: 


Devote itself to a study of the educational liabilities 
and assets of its own institution, giving special attention 
to such matters as preparation of students and adequacy 
of faculty, quality of classroom performance, institu- 
tional purpose and organization, tone of campus life, 
faculty-institution-constituency relations, and relation- 
ship to graduate and professional education. 

Re-examine the purpose, role, and desirable directions 
of higher edueation, with consideration of curricula, 
methods of instruction, effectiveness of organization, and 
administration. 

Serve as a mature and thoughtful group to which 
ideas designed to improve undergraduate education may 
he presented. 

Formulate projects and studies which give promise of 
improving undergraduate education. 


A two-day forum on basie educational issues will be 
held at Skytop (Pa.), May 2-3. 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY RECEIVES 
GRANT FOR NEAR-EASTERN 
STUDIES 

PRINCETON UNIveERSITY has received a grant of 
$100,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation to fur- 
ther the program of Near Eastern studies, established 
as a pioneering educational experiment in 1947 in the 
belief that there was urgent need for a major edu- 
cational effort in this field. The program was made 
possible by initial grants from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the Dodge Foundation, the Grant Foundation, 
the Carnegie for the 
Teaching, and the Arabian American Oil Company. 
Since then the university has earmarked $2,000,000 


Foundation AGévancement 0% 


in its long-range endowment campaign to place the 
program on a permanent basis. 

Under the direction of Philip K. Hitti, chairman, 
department of Oriental languages and literature, and 
professor of Semitic literature, courses are offered 
dealing with the culture, history, and languages of 
the present day Near East. The program is admin- 
istered by an interdepartmental committee consist- 
ing of Dr. Hitti; Elmore H. Harbison, Henry Charles 
Lea Professor of History; Richard A. Lester, chair- 
man, department of economics and social institutions; 
Harold H. Sprout, chairman, department of politics; 
Lewis V. Thomas, professor of Turkish language and 
history; and T. Culyer Young, professor of Persian 


language and history. 


and News 
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As part of the over-all program at Princeton re- 
search assistants are preparing an Arabie grammar, 
especially designed to meet the needs of American 
Turkish 


primer; and a comprehensive atlas of the Near East. 


undergraduates; a grammar; a Persian 


NEW FELLOWSHIPS IN ECONOMICS 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY 
Four Overbrook Fellowships in Economies have 
been established in the Yale University Graduate 
School. 
Altschul (’02) and his family, through the Overbrook 


These. fellowships are the gift of Frank 
Foundation created by Mr. Altschul. The provision 
of four fellowships in international relations was 
mentioned in ScHoOL AND Society, February 2. 
The fellowships in economics, for which only first- 
year students are to be considered, carry stipends 
of $1,000 to $1,800 and are to be offered on a ecom- 
petitive basis to present and prospective students 
The 


fellowships will be awarded for one year’s study, but 


preparing for a Ph.D. degree in economics. 


additional study funds may be provided for excep- 
tional students. Graduate students in economies at 
the university are trained for research positions in 
government, industry, and labor organizations, as well 
as for teaching and research appointments in colleges 


and universities. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending April 21: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Matthew S. Davage, secretary, department of higher 
education for Negroes, Board of Edueation of the 
Methodist Church, Nashville (Tenn.), has been named 
president, Huston-Tillotson College (Austin, Tex.), 
the name created by the merger of Samuel Huston 
College and Tillotson College, both in Austin. The 
trustees of the two institutions announced the merger 
on April 16 after two days of negotiation as an “eco- 
nomic necessity.” 

The Very Reverend W. Patrick Donnelly, S.J., whose 
appointment as president, Spring Hill (Ala.) Col- 
lege, was reported in Scuoon anp Socrety, August ii, 
1946, has been named president, Loyola University 
(New Orleans 15), to succeed the Very Reverend 
Thomas J. Shields, S.J., whose appointment was re- 


ported in these columns, August 11, 1945. 


Fredric B. Irvin, treasurer, United Lutheran Church 
in India, has been appointed president Thiel College 


(Greenville, Pa.), to sueceed William F. Zimmerman. 
ScHOOL 
Society, August 18, 1951, and who is now professor 


whose resignation was reported in AND 
of history and director of publie relations, Midland 
College (Fremont, Nebr.). Edwin Hodge, Jr., who 
has been serving as acting president, will continue in 
this capacity until Dr. Irvin assumes his new duties 


October 1. 


Louis W. Norris, dean, DePauw University (Green- 
castle, Ind.), has resigned to accept the presidency of 
MaeMurray College (Jacksonville, Il.), July 1, sue- 
ceeding Clarence Paul McClelland, whose forthcoming 
retirement was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, June 
9, 1951. 
sity’s Rector Foundation, will sueceed Dr. Norris. 


Robert H. Farber, director of the univer- 


The Reverend Clyde C. Flannery was installed, 
March 29, as the seventh president of Southern Union 
College (Wadley, Ala.). 


J. Cloyd Miller, superintendent of schools, Deming 
(N. M.), will assume new duties, July 1, as president, 
New Mexico Western College (Silver Springs), sue- 
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ceeding Haddon W. James, whose retirement was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Sociery, March 8. 


The Reverend Carey T. Vinzant, pastor of the First 
Suptist Church, Fitzgerald (Ga.), has been elected 
president, Bessie Tift College (Forsyth, Ga.), to suc- 
ceed W. Fred Gunn who is retiring, July 1. 


Stewart S. Howe, formerly head of public-relation 
activities, National Sanitation Foundation, Ann Ar- 
bor (Mich.), has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of development and public relations, Illinois 
Institute of Technology (Chicago 16). 


Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, whose appointment 
as head of the department of naval architecture and 
marine engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Novem- 
ber 23, 1946, has been named dean, School of En- 
gineering, to succeed Thomas K. Sherwood who has 
asked to be relieved of his administrative duties so 
that he may devote full time to teaching and research 
in chemical engineering. Ronald H. Robuett, profes- 
sor of accounting in industrial management, has been 
given additional duties as associate dean, School of 
Industrial Management. The following are among 
promotions to become effective, July 1: to professor- 
ships, Max F. Millikan (economics and social science) 
and Karl W. Deutsch (English and history) ; to asso- 
ciate professorships, Thomas H. D. Mahoney and 
Theodore Wood, Jr. (English and history); and to 
assistant Baldwin and 
Elspeth D. Rostow (economics and social science), 
Leslie H. Fishel, Jr., Robert L. Koehl, James G. Kelso, 
and Arthur Mann (English and history), and George 
Ii, Condoyannis (modern languages). 


professorships, George B, 


I. A. Merchant, whose appointment as head of the 
department of veterinary hygiene, Iowa State Col- 
lege (Ames), was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
November 27, 1943, on July 1 will succeed H. D. 
Bergman as dean, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
and director, Institute. Dr. 
Bergman will relinquish his administrative duties and 


Veterinary Research 


devote his time to teaching and research. 


Judith A. Schoellkopf, a child psychologist in the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester (Minn.), on July 1 will sue- 
ceed Jessie R. Turtle as director, Harvard Nursery 
School, and instructor in the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University. David F. Cavers, asso- 
ciate dean, Law School, has been named Fessenden 
Professor of Law, to succeed the late E. Merrick 
Dodd, whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Sociery, November 10, 1951. Richard Brauer, profes- 
sor of mathematies, University of Michigan, will as- 
sume new duties, July 1, as professor of mathematies. 
Harold J. Berman, assistant professor of law, has 


been promoted to a professorship, and Robert G. 


McCloskey, has been promoted to an associate pro- 
fessorship of government. Howard Clark Greer, vice- 
president of finance, Chicago, Indianapolis, and Louis- 
ville Railway Company, has been appointed Dickinson 
Lecturer for 1952. 

G. Lowell Field, associate professor of government, 
Wayne University (Detroit 1), has been appointed 
head of the department of government and interna- 
tional relations, University of Connecticut. 


The following have been appointed to endowed 
chairs in Princeton University, effective July 1: Ly- 
inan Spitzer, Jr., to the Charles A. Young Professor- 
ship of Astronomy, to sueceed Henry Norris Russell 
(occupant, 1927 to retirement in 1947); Arthur K. 
Parpart, George Moffett Professorship of Biology 
(a new chair); Gerald E. Bentley, Murray Professor- 
ship of English Literature, succeeding Charles Wil- 
liam Kennedy (1938-44) ; Donald A. Stauffer, Wood- 
row Wilson Professorship of Literature, succeeding 
the late Robert Kilburn Root (whose death was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, December 2, 1950) ; 
Willard Thorp, Holmes Professorship of Belles Let- 
tres, succeeding Gordon Hall Gerould (1938-46) ; 
Robert R. Palmer, Dodge Professorship of History, 
succeeding Walter Phelps Hall (retiring, June 30) ; 
Ira O. Wade, John N. Woodhull Professorship of 
Modern Languages, succeeding Harvey Waterman 
Ilewett-Thayer (1938-43) ; and Donald Holmes Wal- 
lace, William Church Osborn Professorship of Politi- 
cal Economy (new). The biennial preceptorships for 
a three-year term have been announced as follows: 
assistant professors, John R. Martin (art and ar- 
chaeology), Harold C. Passer (economies and social 
institutions), Robert G. Hallwachs (English), Jerome 
Blum (history, James Madison Preceptor), Edmund 
L. King (modern languages), John G. Kemeny (phi- 
losophy), and William M. Beaney (polities). 

Edgar Bennett Bloom and Lee Norcross Allen have 
heen appointed to the staff of the Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (Saint Davids, Pa.), Dr. Bloom 
as professor of chemistry; Dr. Allen as instructor in 
history. 

The Reverend John D. Spragins, whose appointment 
as president, Arkansas College (Batesville), was re- 
ported in ScHoo, anp Society, June 13, 1942, re- 
signed in March and has accepted a post in the East 
Arkansas Presbytery. 

The Reverend Paul B. McCleave, president, College 
of Emporia (Kans.), resigned, April 1, to accept the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church, Bozeman 
(Mont.). 

Theodore Henley Jack, president, Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College (Lynchburg, Va.), will retire at the 
close of the academie year after 19 years of service. 
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Leonard Carmichael, president, Tufts College (Med- 
ford, Mass.), will resign in January 1953, to become 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
(D. C.), sueceeding Alexander Wetmore who reached 
the age of retirement in June, 1951. 


Esther W. Hawes, Grace Holton, Dorothy Waldo, 
Duncan McKenzie, and Kemp Stillings will be retired 
at the close of the academic year at New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, Rutgers University (New Bruns- 
wick). Miss Hawes, registrar, is leaving after 31 years 
of service; Miss Holton, associate professor of art, 
after 24 years; Dr. Waldo, professor of education, 
after 13 years; Mr. McKenzie, chairman of the de- 
partment of music, after 9 years; and Miss Stillings, 
lecturer in music, after 25 years. 


John H. Bosshart, whose appointment as New Jersey 
State Commissioner of Education was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, August 28, 1943, will retire, 
June 30, after 50 years of service to the field of edu- 
cation in New York, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 


Recent Deaths 


Edward Randolph Bartlett, president, Iliff School 
of Theology (Denver 10), died, April 14, at the age 
of sixty-two years. Dr. Bartlett had served as exten- 
sion lecturer (1916-18), Boston University; director 
of religious education (1918-19), First Methodist 
Church, Topeka (Kans.); education director (1919- 
20), Council of Religious Education (Minneapolis) ; 
superintendent of education (1920-23), Council of 
Churches (Detroit); associate professor of religious 
education (1923-25), professor and head of the de- 
partment (1925-47), professor of Old Testament 
(1938-47), and dean, College of Liberal Arts (1941- 
47), DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.); and 


president and professor of religious education and 
psychology of religion (since 1947), Iliff School of 
Theology. 


Lewis Jerome Johnson, professor emeritus of civil 
engineering, Harvard University, died, April 15, at 
the age of eighty-five years. Professor Johnson had 
served the university as instructor in civil engineering 
(1890-92, 1894-96), assistant professor (1896-1906), 
and professor (1906-34). 


Earl K. Collins, registrar, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (Pittsburgh 13), died, April 16. Mr. 
Collins had served the institute since 1912, becoming 
registrar in 1949. 


Joseph Andrew Park, first dean of men, the Ohio 
State University, died, April 19, at the age of fifty- 
eight years. Mr. Park had served the university as 
secretary of the YMCA (1920-27 
ship (since 1927). 


and in the dean- 
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Abstracts of Masters’ Theses. Graduate 


College, Ohio University, Athens. 


Pp. iii + 126. 
1951. 
° 


‘*After Teen-Agers Quit School: Seven Community Pro- 

grams Help Would-Be Workers.’* U. S. Department 
of Labor Bulletin No. 150. Pp. v+30. Illustrated. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1952. 25 cents. 
The high lights of these programs are presented not as pat 
terns for other communities, but rather in the belief that 
what peogte have done in Detroit, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, Roanoke, St. Louis, and Youngstown will sug- 
gest ways in which other communities can work, 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, 1951. Pp. v+42. Government Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 20 cents. 

e 

BECK, LEWIS WHITE. Philosophie Inquiry: An In- 

troduction to Philosophy. Pp. xvi+470.  Prentice- 

Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1952. $4.50. 

This book is designed as a basic text in either a one-semester 

or a two-semester introductory course. 

° 


BROWN, FRANCIS J., AND JOSEPH 8S. ROUCEK. 
One America: The History, Contributions, and Present 
Problems of Our Racial and National Minorities. Pp. 
xvi+764. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 1l. 1952. 
$5.00. 

Third edition, first published in 1937 under the title “Our 
Racial and National Minorities”; revised in 1945 under its 
present title. 

e 

MARY. The 

Pp. 32. 
Chancery 


Children’s Village: The 
Illustrated. The Bannis- 
Lane, London W.C.2, 


BUCHANAN, 
Village of Peace. 
dale Press, 46-47 
1951. 6/-. 

This book is the “only one published in any language about 
the origin and development of the International Pestalozzi 
Children’s Village in Switzerland.” 


e 
Social Psychology: An Analysis 
Pp. xix +583. Henry Holt and 


DOOB, LEONARD W. 
of Human Behavior. 
Company, New York 17. 1952. $5.00. 

This book seeks to present the more important and the 
more enduring problems of social psychology. 


ENGLISH, O. SPURGEON, AND CONSTANCE J. 
FOSTER. Your Behavior Problems. Pp. 49.  Illus- 
trated. Science Research Associatiates, Inc., Chicago 
10. 1952. 40 cents; quantity rates. 

A Life Adjustment Booklet. 
® 


‘*First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education 
Concerning the Administration of Public Laws 874 and 
815. Fiseal Year Ended, June 30, 1951.’’ Office of 
Edueation, FSA. Pp. vit+83. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 25 cents. 


GLOSTER, HUGH M., WILLIAM EDWARD FARRI- 

SON, AND NATHANIEL TILLMAN (Editors). My 
Life, My Country, My World. Pp. xiii+622. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1952. $3.60. 
Without attempting to slant issues or direct ideas, the edi- 
tors have endeavored to furnish provocative readings and 
exercises that will help the student to think logically and 
and formulate a sound philosophy of life. 
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JARMAN, T. L. Landmarks in the History of Educa- 
tion: English Education as Part of European Tradi- 
tion. Pp. viii + 323. Philosophical Library, Ine., New 
York 16. 1952. $4.75. 


The English edition of this book by the Cresset Press of 
4 1 


London was listed in these columns May 12, 105 
e 
KIRKENDALL, LESTER A. Helping Children Under- 
stand Sex. Pp. 49. Illustrated. Science Research 
Associates, Inc., Chicago 10. 1952. 40 cents; quan- 
tity rates. 
Better Living Booklet for Parents and Teachers. 
e 
New World Writing: First Mentor Selection. Pp. viii+ 
315. The New American Library of World Literature, 
Ine., New York 22. 1952. 50 cents. 
This is an important cross section of current literature 
and criticism. 
e 
SAYERS, EPHRAIM VERN. A First Course in Phi- 
losophy of Education: A Syllabus and Sourcebook. Pp. 
xv+399. Henry Holt and Company, New York 17. 
1952. $3.75. 
This book is especially adapted for use in introducing stu- 
dents to an examination of the fundamental issues of life 
and education. 
e 
KINCHIN. Teach Yourself Latin. Pp. 
English Universities Press, Ltd., St. Paul’s 
House, Warwick Square, London E.C.4. 1951. 6/-. 
Based on the work of W. A. Edward, revised by Kathleen 
Baron, and now further revised; in part rewritten and 


SMITH, F. 
xv + 340. 


VoL. 75 


augmented with easy extracts from Latin literature, say- 
ings, and expressions common in English. 


SQUIRE, RUSSEL N. Introduction to Music 
tion. Pp. ix+ 185. The Ronald Press Company, 
York 10. 1952. $3.25. 
With a forewerd and an 
professor emeritus of music 
College. 


Educa- 
New 


Gehrkens, 


appendix by Karl W. 
(Ohio) 


education, Oberlin 
e 


ULLMANN, FRANCES. Life 
Sisters. Pp. 40. Illustrated. 
sociates, Inc., Chicago 10. 1952. 
rates, 

P ye a in co-operation with the Child Study 
of America. Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. 
e 

WISE, JAMES WATERMAN (Editor). From Bigotry 

to Brotherhood: A Tolerance Reader. Pp. 87. Council 
Against Intolerance in America, 17 East 42d Street, 
New York 17. 1952. Free. 
Certainly a reading of these pages will not guarantee the 
outlook which they express. But men of good will—espe 
cially our youth—now are aware that human brotherhood 
is becoming a ahah ye to human survival and may take 
hope from so blessed a communion. 


With Brothers and 
Science Research As- 
40 cents; quantity 


Association 


e 
Soviet Methods of Teaching History. 
Ine., Ann Arbor, 


ZINOVIEV, M. A. 
Pp. 163. J. W. Edwards Company, 
Mich. 1952. $3.00. 


Translated from the Russian by Alexis Musin-Pushkin and 
published for the American Council of Learned Societies. 
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A NEW PLAN 


Wholesale Life Insurance provides 
valuable protection at a remarkably low 
cost without medical examination. Staff 
members of higher educational institu- 
tions can participate on a group basis 
(at least 25 persons). 


You will find that Wholesale Life In- 
surance and our already popular Collec- 
tive Life Insurance provide effective 
supplements to Social Security coverage. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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